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DISCOURSE. 


Acts xxiv. 14: “ Tunis I CONFESS UNTO YOU, THAT AFTER THE WAY THAT MEN 


CALL HERESY, sO WoRSHIP I THE GOD OF MY FATHERS.” 


As I read these words of the apostle, there rises before 
me the image of the man who might have uttered and 
applied them to himself; the man who, for twenty years, 
represented heresy in America, and whose death deprives 
heresy of its ablest vindicator as a system of positive 
belief. 

When the tidings of THEoDoRE Parker’s death came to 
us last week from Florence, my first impulse was to hasten 
home, and say my poor word about him at once, while the 
memory was fresh in the minds of men. But instantly it 
occurred to me, that this was a memory that would keep 
itself alive some weeks at least, even in our restless com- 
munity, where thought succeeds thought, and impulse fol- 
lows impulse, so fast, that impressions are obliterated al- 
most as soon as traced. Day by day, the significance of 
that departure has been coming to me; and even yet I 
have by no means fathomed it. There are men whose loss 
cannot be estimated in many days. It grows with time. It 
breaks on mankind in successive shocks. Like tall towers, 
their shadow lengthens as the sun descends; and, when 
the sun has fallen far below the horizon, the lingering light, 
slowly creeping up towards their summit, and standing 
like a star at their highest point, shows how high they are 
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lifted beyond the ordinary world, now hearsed in darkness. 
First, the circle of immediate friends is sensible of personal 
bereavement, and saddens at the thought of seeing the 
beloved presence no more on earth. Then, to the large 
congregation of Sunday listeners, comes the heavy assur- 
ance, deepening week by week, that their teacher has gone 
from them; that they are a flock without a shepherd; that 
they must live henceforth without the stimulus of his 
abounding and kindling thought. Next, the great com- 
pany of the miserable, who had been to him (never in vain) 
for sympathy, counsel, and aid, feel the chill of friendlessness 
stealing over them, — the sense of loneliness in the world. 
Presently the winter draws nigh again. East and west 
and north, the lecture-rooms open their doors, and gather 
their assemblies; but the earnest speaker, who made each 
lecture-room a church, comes not with his weighty burden 
of truths. By and by will occur some crisis in public 
affairs, and men will instinctively turn towards him who 
had always been to them a better conscience and a truer 
heart; but the brave word cannot be uttered any more. 
The grandest prophet of the land is dead, and multitudes 
are the poorer in hope and consolation. Slowly the tidings 
of this death will creep down to the Southern plantations, 
and cause a sinking in the heart of the slave. The news 
passes over Europe, and the friends of truth everywhere 
heave a sigh and drop a tear for Theodore Parker. Thus 
one relation after another feels the shock of such a death, 
as time passes on ; thus, further and further, the darkness 
stretches its line. 

All people acknowledge the death of Theodore Parker 
to be an event. There is an awe in it which has hitherto 
sealed the lips of the public organs. When has there been 
so little said on the decease of a remarkable man? We 
hardly know what to say; are scarcely prepared to say all 
we feel. They who feared and hated him —and they are 
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many — make their words of criticism few, as if out of 
respect to the greater number who revered and loved him; 
while these last find, as yet, no words adequate to express 
the sentiments which fill their minds. 

The noblest have spoken in their noblest strain. Wen- 
dell Phillips has paid his eloquent tribute; Freeman Clarke 
has paid his: but the man only seems greater as we try 
to say how great he was. It will require a great many 
voices to tell all the truth about one who was in himself a 
great many men. What I have to say this morning is 
plain and poor enough, — the report of an eye neither wide 
nor sharp-seeing. Let it pass for something, that it is sin- 
cere and modest, — the best I have to give. 

What strikes us first in this man is the varied wealth of 
his endowment. New England put into him her choicest 
elements; made him, as it were, the incarnation of her cha- 
racteristic genius. Her granite hills bequeathed to him their 
stern inflexibility. Her climate gave him hardihood and 
health. Her flowers distilled into him their tender fragrance. 
Her summer and winter left upon him their deposits of ver- 
dure and of snow. <A Massachusetts father, hard-working 
and simple, gave him a good supply of solid, homespun 
faculty, a strong practical understanding, an independent 
cast of thought, an incorruptible integrity. From his mo- 
ther he received a love of literature, a taste for the beautiful 
in all arts, especially the enthusiastic fondness for poetry, 
which never deserted him. Through near ancestors, the 
spirit of the Revolution transmitted to him its moral ear- 
nestness; its heroic temper; its firm, steady, and true alle- 
giance to a noble standard of right. He never forgot 
that his grandfather formed the first line and drew the first 
sword in the war of independence. Every time he en- 
tered his library, he passed between that grandfather’s 
musket and the fire-arms of the grenadier whom his ances- 
tor took prisoner at Lexington; and, each time he passed 
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these relics of a glorious struggle, his heart seemed to 
swell anew with the love of liberty. The lofty spirit thus 
native to his constitution was nurtured in tender years by 
the great historians and bards of the world. Homer sang 
to him his mighty epic; Plutarch read to him the biogra- 
phies of sages and heroes; the great classic poets breathed 
into him the music of their sublime thoughts. At an age 
when children are at the primary school painfully learning 
their primers, Parker was sitting at the feet of Milton, 
drawing hearty inspirations from that immortal mind. Fit, 
though few, were the boy’s teachers, — teachers not of his 
understanding only, but of his soul. The prophets came 
to him in advance of the pedagogues; and before he had 
any thing considerable of what the world calls knowledge, 
before he could enter on what is vulgarly termed edu- 
cation, these had grounded him in the everlasting prin- 
ciples of justice, and had planted in him the seeds of 
all noble aspiration. The poetic faculty belonged to him 
in no small measure. His early writings glow with the 
charms of a wonderful imagination. Lectures, sermons, 
essays, were exuberant in an eloquence rich and fragrant — 
as summer fields; a rhetoric that imparted an aroma to the 
most abstruse theme, carrying hearers and readers over vast 
tracts of speculation as over long reaches of delight. His 
pages were chambers of imagery; and so astonishingly 
vivid was his fancy, that even in the latter years of his 
life, when his talk became more ponderous and his man- 
ner more plain, he could give a charm even to statistics, 
and could make audiences smack their lips over the dryest 
crums of fact. 

But the great quality of the man’s mind was his under- 
standing, — an understanding so eager, steadfast, resolute, 
and comprehensive, that it rose even to the rank of genius, 
and claimed as its own a share in all the departments of 
the higher reason. This hunger for knowledge was im- 
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mense, was insatiable: he fairly panted in his thirst for 
truth. It seemed as if he was bent on drinking the foun- 
tains of instruction dry. Wisdom was welcome from every 
quarter; but he must have it at first-hand: he would be 
content with nothing but the ultimate principles of things ; 
he would have nothing less substantial than facts, — no 
guesses, or theories, or conjectures, or systems made to 
order, to cover up ignorance or perpetuate error; but 
things as they were, the aboriginal data of thought. He 
would give any thing for knowledge. His father could 
not give him Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary (the newest 
and best at that time): so he sold huckleberries of his own 
picking, at three cents the quart, till he was able to buy it 
for himself. In this spirit he lived and worked to the end. 
The school could not feed him; the college could not feed 
him. While teaching in the country himself, he kept up 
with the course of education at Harvard, and pursued 
independent branches of study beside. He mastered, in 
a fortnight, books which ordinary scholars toil over for 
months. “I wish to know something about the Mani- 
cheans,” said the youth one day to Andrews Norton, the 
most learned of the Cambridge professors. “Do you?” 
replied the professor. “ Well, the best book is Beausobre ; 
but it is very long and tedious and heavy.” —“ Beausobre ! 
I have just finished that. Is there nothing more satisfac- 
tory?” Dame Nature took the eager boy by the hand, 
and led him through her untrodden paths. She carried 
him far and wide; told him about her trees and flowers 
and insects. He went with her through the long geologic 
epochs; he went with her along the pathway of the stars; 
he went with her into the secret places of the human 
frame, and listened patiently as she described all the fear- 
fulness and wonder of its making. He went on the tract 
of the metaphysician all over the twilight regions of the 
mind; plunging into its thickets, and scaling its mountains. 
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He followed the historian to the ends of the earth. Every 
science laid its contributions on his table; every discovery 
whispered its secret in his ear. Foreign nations talked to 
him in their own speech. Early in the Crimean War, I 
found him, one morning, studying Russian. Another time, 
he was busy with the grammar of an obscure language of 
Africa. He would master a strange tongue in order to 
write a chapter. This was the character of the man. He 
made the railway car a study, and the sidewalk a place for 
meditation. He spared no toil, he knew no fatigue, he 
confessed no difficulties, in the pursuit of truth. Nothing 
was sacred that stood in his way to this; no prejudice; 
no persuasion; no creed; no establishment; no traditions, 
holy and tender; no men, however great or dear. He 
would reach that, if every step he took blistered and tore 
his feet. I emphasize this peculiarity, because it is the 
key to his whole position as a thinker and a worker in 
human affairs. 

Thoughts, institutions, men, he tried by the practical 
understanding. He had small respect for persons; little 
reverence for institutions; no patience with prejudices. | 
His individuality was sublime. The life of others passed 
into him and enriched him; but all the sunlight and the 
rain could make him no other than he originally was. He 
was himself. Every thing that came to him he made his 
own; but he never gave himself away to creed or party. 
Like the everlasting glacier of the Rhone, he turned the 
summer rains at last into his own substance. This man 
knew all philosophy: he could give an account of every 
system, from Pythagoras to Hegel; he could take them all 
in pieces, and discuss the merits and demerits of each 
particular school. But he himself belonged to no school. 
His philosophy was his own; it was the result of applying 
his sturdy reason to the facts of human nature and human 
life as they lay open to his observation. He was as thorough 
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a Transcendentalist as Emerson; but the same people who 
called Emerson a mystic, called Parker a preacher of com- 
mon sense. 

Mr. Parker knew all about theology, and had every form 
of theology at his tongue’s end: yet he will hardly be 
acknowledged in the end as a great theologian; for the 
reason, that his mind lacked that sympathetic quality 
which helps one to appreciate foreign modes of thought. 
In construing the letter of beliefs, he sometimes missed 
their spirit. A perfect master of the forms of doctrine, he 
often misjudged their hidden sense. It was hard for him to 
pass himself into other minds, or enter into other experi- 
ences, or live in other states of development, than his own. 
Hence a certain narrowness, and, as it were, perversity, 
in his interpretation of systems. His descriptions of the 
Bible beliefs, for instance, just enough according to the 
letter, were often— through a certain lack of sympathy, 
doubtless, with the Oriental mind — whimsically exagge- 
rated and grotesque. His expositions of the Orthodox 
creeds frequently ran out into caricature. He read the 
language of David and Augustine as he would read what 
had been printed for the first time in this morning’s paper. 
There seemed to be no twilight region in his mind, in 
whose cool and starlit recesses he could escape from the 
glare of his unsleeping intelligence, which forced him to 
see every object in sharpest outline, and, with every object, 
its long and heavy shadow. Hence the limitation which 
was imposed upon his own theology. It was a theology of 
the reason. Clear, plain, strong, it certainly was; and it 
would have been final, if the understanding was the final 
judge of these high themes. But imagination and senti- 
ment, awe and wonder, have also their part to perform in 
the construction of a creed; and, where these are wanting, 
the system, however true, must be destitute of soundness, 


richness, fulness, and grace. It is a rational system rather 
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than a spiritual one, a system of philosophy rather than a 
system of faith. When one passes from the theological 
books of Mr. Parker to those, for instance, of James Marti- 
neau, it is as if he went from a Puritan meeting-house into a 
German cathedral. The atmosphere of devout feeling, the 
mystery, the awe, the worship, the chastened reverence, 
the large embrace of a charity that makes allowance for all 
expressions, the fine perception which recognizes unity of 
faith amid diversity of credence, the genius which goes to 
the creative sources of truth, the delicate tact which catches 
a meaning half expressed in barbarous speech, or only 
hinted at in symbol, and draws out a thought that was 
lurking but half consciously in some saintly mind, — those 
qualities of close-grained and sensitive intelligence, which 
make Mr. Martineau possibly the foremost theologian of 
the age, if possessed by our noble countryman in measure 
at all adequate to his other gifts, would have made him 
peerless among the constructive thinkers of the world. 

Not that Mr. Parker was destitute of religious sensibility: 
there was, indeed, no lack in him of that. He had tenderest 
emotions Godward; he had great reverence for the eternal; 
he could adore, he could aspire, he ‘could bend, he could 
pray. The thought of the Infinite Love never failed to 
bring the tear to his eyes. Spiritual things were everlast- 
ing realities to him. He possessed the ethereal elements 
of the soul in sufficient abundance to furnish a less extraor- 
dinary man. But, in him, they bore no proportion to his 
inordinate intellectual power. His understanding fairly 
mastered them: it even took possession of them; appro- 
priated them; brought them within its own category ; 
catalogued and arranged them out, after the most approved 
method of philosophy. 

Mr. Parker had studied the human soul in all its moods 
and manifestations. The phenomena of dreams, visions, 
prophecies, oracles, witchcraft, magic, demonology, and the 
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like, were perfectly familiar to him. He knew the writings 
of the great mystics in religion, — Augustine, Tauler, 
Behmen, Fenelon, Law, Kempis; they were interesting 
to him; they touched him: but they did not fairly enter 
into him as into a congenial soul: he was not in easy com- 
munication with such as they. His attempts to discourse 
on these finest themes of the spirit were not successful ; 
at least, the specimens we have are not fine. The poorest 
sermon, in his remarkable volume of Ten, is the sermon 
on “Communion with God;” and of the four discourses 
preached, two or three years ago, to the Pennsylvania 
Progressive Friends, the one on the “ Soul’s Delight in the 
Living God” is by much the weakest: indeed, it scarcely 
rises above the level of a somewhat overstrained senti- 
mentalism. Mr. Parker’s ambition to be universal and 
complete compelled him to recognize the existence and the 
importance and the beauty of these exalted and sublimated 
states of the soul: they must be included in a complete 
philosophy of religion. But it seemed as if, from his own 
experience, he had not much to say about them: his 
lungs were not formed to breathe the rarefied atmospheres 
of the mystic. Mr. Parker was no child of the tropics ; 
no Southern airs breathed around him: the element of 
passion, in his composition, was very small. Self-collected, 
self-centred, selfregulated, master always of his thought, 
he seemed to know nothing of that force of passion which 
drags mortals down into sensualism; and as little did he 
appear to know of that other force of passion, which bears 
immortals away, as on wings, to the heavenly seats. The 
beast was not in him; but it seemed, also, that the seraph 
was not. Sin, for him, had no fascinations; vice had no 
seductions: what temptation was, he must have known 
rather from observation than from experience. But the 
realm of the absolute was also, to him, impalpable: he 
could not lose himself in the infinite, nor was he quite 
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comfortable unless his feet were touching the solid 
ground. | 

It was this immense preponderance of the pure reason 
in Mr. Parker, that made his denials seem so naked, and 
his radicalism look so bald. No tender conservatism of 
pious feeling threw a softening veil over his positions, to 
drape in fragrant loveliness the bare rocks of his state- 
ment. His criticism stood out, undisguised and unrelieved, 
before all men’s eyes: every point of doubt was sharpened 
and protruded. When he smote an idol with his axe, all 
men saw the sparks. Naturally enough, then, he seemed a 
destroyer; yet he came not to destroy, but to fulfil. They 
who passed him by carelessly, at his work, and saw the 
heap of ruin he had about him, said, “ He is undermining 
the foundations of truth;” but had they gone nearer, and 
looked down into the pit he had dug, they would have 
seen the great stones piled one on another, — the basis of 
the more glorious church of the future. He was infinitely 
more a believer than he was a disbeliever,—infinitely more 
a dealer in affirmations than in negatives. He made no 
denial, save in the interest of some grander assertion 3) 
no analysis that did not look toward a nobler synthesis; no 
criticism that was not designed to minister to a vaster faith. 

He was the grandest Theist of the time. Lofty beyond 
‘example were the pristine truths he labored to set forth; 
pure beyond comparison were the religious ideas which 
composed his exalted system of philosophic religion. No 
teacher has unfolded a conception of God so sublime, so 
clear, so overwhelming in glory and light, as his. He 
taught that God contained all possible and conceivable, ay, 
and inconceivable perfections: the perfection of being, — 
or complete self-subsistence, as conditioned only by himself; 
the perfection of power; of wisdom; of justice; of love; 
of that innermost element of all,— holiness. He taught 
that God is immanent in the world of matter and the world 
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of spirit, — dwelling continually in both and animating 
both, — while running out beyond either, and infinitely 
transcending each. 

He taught that God was perfect Creator, perfect Pre- 
server, perfect Benefactor; that he was the Father and the 
Mother of the world. And this idea of God he got, not 
from the testimony of the material universe, not from the 
Bible, not from the church, not from the Christ of history, 
theology, or experience, but, as he said, from the soul’s 
intuition of the Divine, aided indeed by Bible and science, 
by church, and by tradition, but not proceeding from 
them, nor dependent on them. As the body had an eye by 
which it perceived the outward and material, so the soul, 
he contended, had an eye by which it looked immediately 
on the inward and spiritual. To open that eye was to gaze 
upon the very face of God. 

Take now, if you will, this idea of God, carry it out to 
its philosophical results, and you come at once upon the 
reason of Mr. Parker’s long series of denials. You see how 
impossible it was for him to believe in the vulgar superna- 
turalism of the churches; how intrinsically incredible to his 
mind was a violation of natural laws; how irrational must 
have seemed a plan of salvation proceeding on the idea 
that the universe had, in the first instance, proved a fail- 
ure ; that man, the crowning work of a perfect Maker, 
had disappointed his Creator, thrown the earth into confu- 
sion, and driven the Infinite God to the necessity of saving 
his creatures by an artificial and over-strained device of 
redemption. If miracle meant the infraction of the laws 
of matter, it involved a self-evident contradiction; for how 
could a perfect Being break miraculously through his own 
perfect regulations? If revelation meant the communica- 
tion of truths wholly transcending the human mind, then 
revelation could not be admitted; for the perfect Wisdom 
must-be for ever imparting itself to all who will receive it. 
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If inspiration meant the bringing of light by some private 
and exclusive windows into a select soul here and there, 
then there could be no such thing as inspiration, in the 
usual sense; for the God who is Spirit must be always 
holding intercourse with willing spirits, breathing truth 
into the truth-loving, justice into the upright, holiness into 
the pure, and love into the simple. 

You comprehend from these illustrations how Mr. Par- 
ker’s denials followed from his affirmations, and how the 
beliefs of Christendom disappeared from his system only 
because they were swallowed up in his more comprehen- 
- sive truth. He did not believe as the multitude. believed, 
because he believed vastly more than the multitude. ° 

Mr. Parker’s idea of the infinite God was the key to his 
whole theology; nay, it unlocked every chamber of his 
thought. It gave him his lofty conception of human na- 
ture and human destiny. It gave him his noble views of 
Providence. It did not give him his belief in immortality ; 
for that, like the belief in God himself, was a fact of human 
consciousness: but it colored that belief, and shaped it, and 
glorified it, and made it wonderfully living, rich, and beau-, 
tiful, attractive beyond any which mankind at large have 
ever entertained. This idea of God filled the worlds, the 
earths, and the heavens with light and hopefulness and 
love. 

Let us bless Theodore Parker for the power with which 
he established, the earnestness with which he vindicated, 
the fulness with which he illustrated, the manifold zeal 
with which he applied, this great conception of the Infinite 
Goodness. Though not exclusively his own, nor, strictly 
speaking, original or peculiar with himself, he has done 
that for it which may fairly entitle him to claim it as his 
contribution to the thought of the age. And, while we. 
bless him for this, we must bless him for other things inci- 
dental to this: for showing how the great beliefs of religion 
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are native to the constitution of the soul itself; for show- 
ing how the immortal verities of faith are planted deep in 
human nature; for opening the inward eyes, and enabling 
thousands to see God and truth and immortality and duty 
as the most near and profound of realities; for emancipat- 
ing the multitudes from the bondage of superstition, and 
teaching them to dispense with the precarious props of 
church authority and historical records; for making broad 
and decisive the distinction between religion and theology, 
the spirit of faith and the letter of the belief, the essential 
and the non-essential, the permanent and the transient, in 
the Bible, in Christianity, in creed, and in worship; for 
making the deepest things plain and popular to the simplest 
people, bringing religion down to common life, and proving 
piety to be co-extensive and co-incident with the faithful 
performance of every daily duty. For doing all this, and a 
great deal beside, for which others will thank him better 
than I can, let us bless the memory of Theodore Parker, 
and confess his divine mission to the race. 

I own to you, my friends, it seems to me a descent to 
leave this elevated plane of thought for the level of secta- 
rianism, and to ask if Mr. Parker was a Christian. He was, 
and he was not. If to accept the popular theology is to be 
a Christian, Mr. Parker was none; for he rejected that 
theology, from its first axiom to its last result. If to believe 
all one finds written in the New Testament is to be a 
Christian, Mr. Parker was none; for the New Testament 
was to him only an imperfect record of early Christian 
ideas. If to look up to Christ as one’s Master in thought 
or life is to be a Christian, Mr. Parker was none; for, with 
the deepest reverence for Jesus, and the tenderest love for 
him, and the sincerest acknowledgment of his inestimable 
service to mankind, he questioned his infallibility, and re- 
fused to call him Lord over the humblest soul. If an 
acceptance of all Christ’s moral teachings is necessary to 
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constitute one a Christian, Mr. Parker was none; for he 
unreservedly questioned the practicability of Christ’s pre- 
cepts; and, for his own ethical principles, fell back upon 
the primeval instincts of human nature. In fact, under no 
technical definition of the term “ Christian ” could Theodore 
Parker be included. But if he is entitled to be called a 
Christian who holds Christ’s deepest and most transcendent 
truths, — the divine Fatherhood, and the Brotherhood of 
man, the essential divinity of human nature, and the omni- 
potence of the Divine Love in the realms of error and sin; 
if he is a Christian who aspires to be perfect as his Father 
in heaven is perfect, struggling incessantly, and amid tre- 
mendous difficulties, to reach the highest standard of vir- 
tue, and to beget in himself the peculiar qualities of the 
Christian lfe,— humility, devoutness, patience, forbear- 
ance, forgiveness, and loving-kindness; if he is a Christian 
who leads a consecrated life, holding himself with all his 
gifts and goods at the service of his fellow-men; if he is a 
Christian who takes the cross, and bears it faithfully night 
and day, through evil report and good report, and only 
prays for strength to carry it yet further on, — then I, 
honestly’ declare Theodore Parker. to have been a Chris- 
tian; and have no hesitation in expressing my belief, that 
Jesus would cordially have acknowledged him as among 
his truest disciples. 

It was not chiefly as a thinker that Mr. Parker influenced 
the world, but as a character. Every thing with him ran 
to conscience, — talents, time, money, books. He was an 
embodiment of the principle of duty. He had many vir- 
tues; but eminent above them all was the supreme virtue 
of justice. That quality, indeed, he incarnated. If he 
claimed it somewhat absolutely for himself, he demanded 
it imperatively for others. For every man and woman and 
child, of whatever class and degree, he demanded this, 
and nothing less: justice for the poor, the weak, the 
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disfranchised, the wronged, the defrauded; justice for 
the pauper child; justice for the orphan; justice for the 
drudge, male or female; justice for the slave. He stalked 
along with the mien of a hero and the arm of a giant, 
smiting wrong on the right hand and the left; fearing 
nothing himself, but being a pale and perpetual terror to 
the whole race of evil-workers. Sternly self-denying, he 
held men to self-denial; telling them all the while, how- 
ever, that self-denial was the sole and all-sufficing joy. 
Was he austere, harsh, denunciatory? Did he seem to be 
bitter and malignant and vindictive; too little considerate 
of human weakness, too little forbearing towards human 
error, too little tolerant of human prejudices? We must 
remember, 1. That he was created, and sent into the 
world, to be a prophet rather than a saint, — a reformer 
rather than a regenerator. He was constituted an icono- 
clast. The Thor hammer was put into his hand, with 
fatal commission to use it unsparingly. On a friend’s 
remonstrating with him for his severity, he replied, “ Some 
are born to let their sunshine and their rain fall to encou- 
rage the tender seeds of hope; but I was born to thunder 
and lighten, and shatter things to the ground. Pity me: 
it is no joke this dealing in thunder and lightning.” ‘To 
such a nature, intolerance belonged as a necessary feature. 
It is not a vice so much as it is a limitation. Nay, in some 
sense, it may be even termed a virtue; for are not the 
flaming fires His ministers? We must judge men by their 
faithfulness to their own work and commission. Luther 
and Melanchthon stand not before the same bar. 

2. Nor let us forget that Mr. Parker had fearful provoca- 
tions. Men called him infidel who believed himself a 
builder-up of faith. Men called him atheist who did more 
than they all in these last years to rescue the age from 
materialism, and bring it to belief in the living and infinite 


God. He was shunned and denounced by some who 
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should have called him brother. He was preached against 
and prayed against. He was pointed at as an enemy of 
his kind. He may have been imbittered by this, and yet 
have retained virtue enough to constitute him an eminent 
example. 

3. But the decisive word in this connection remains to 
be said. When charity becomes intensest, it scorches. 
Amiability is love in its negative form; but when love 
assumes its positive form, when it becomes an earnest and 
broad humanity, then it begins to sparkle and flash and 
smite. He who reveres the good, and cleaves to it, neces- 
sarily abhors the evil, and denounces it; and he who has 
small abhorrence of evil has usually but a feeble allegiance 
to good. It was out of the bosom of his loving-kindness that 
Jesus launched the frightful bolts of his invective at the 
scribes and Pharisees of his time ; clearing the atmosphere 
of their hypocrisy by dreadful process of thunder-storm, 
that the common people might not suffocate. It is out of 
his heart of infinite pity for the world, that the Almighty 
Father makes the wicked consume away, and buries faith- 
less nations in shameful graves. He who speaks in the | 
interest of principles cannot be silenced by a refutation ; 
and he who labors in the cause of man must use the vices 
of men as his tools. What seems cruelty to the individual 
may be mercy to the whole, and to them likewise in the 
end. 

Do not think, I pray you, that Mr. Parker’s justice was 
nothing more than the cold, biting, freezing wrath that 
many insisted it was. It ran out till it took the form of a 
very large and a very tender, generous, persevering bene- 
ficence. He saw, that, to large classes of his fellow-crea- 
tures, justice meant mercy, meant compassion, meant 
pity and help. It meant all this to the unfortunate, to the 
neglected, to the despised; it meant all this to the unin- 
structed, the unguided, the misled; it meant all this to the 
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passionate, the foolish, the wicked. These people came to 
him with their complaints, — came to him like children 
to a mother; and he gave them what he had to give, 
— money, if they needed money; counsel, if they 
needed counsel; warning and rebuke, if they needed 
these. He visited the poor in his hovel, the prisoner in 
his cell, the convicted felon in his dungeon. He gave 
shelter to the foreign exile: in his house, the fugitive 
slave had a home. His congregation, it has been said, 
raised more money for benevolent objects than any three 
societies in wealthy Boston; and his private munificence 
was large, to a degree that would have been celebrated if 
he had suffered his left hand to know what his right hand 
did. He was pastor to the poor and the afflicted, the 
orphan’s protector, the widow’s friend, the minister of all 
whom his ministration could benefit. As was touchingly 
said of him in a late obituary notice, “ The sincerest 
mourners at his death will be the troops of young people 
whom he has helped to an education, and establishment in 
life, and the poor and unfortunate, whose wants never 
appealed to his sympathies in vain.” | 

These things belong to the world: let the world have 
them, and learn from them how it may increase its charity. 
Let it scatter these virtues like flowers over the grave of 
the great heresiarch, who protested, that, though men 
called his worship heresy, it was worship consciously ren- 
dered to the true and everlasting God,— over the grave 
of the great iconoclast, who averred that he never shat- 
tered an image except to liberate a god. 

There are other things, which the world cannot be ex- 
pected to know, and will doubtless refuse to believe, — that 
he was full of frolic, wit, with his intimates, the most 
genial of companions, the sunniest of associates, the gen- 
tlest of counsellors, the kindest of judges, constant and 
tender as a woman in his affections. His intimate friends 
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could say things of him that would melt his enemies’ 
hearts; and the day when the books shall be opened, and 
the witnesses shall be gathered, the stern prophet 
and lonely fighter for the truth in evil times will be led in, 
crowned with flowers, by the angels of little children. He 
who would only have the Beatitudes read over his grave 
shall have the benedictions of the pure in heart strewn 
over his memory. 
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